Russia's Place in Asia

state. Their cattle, if delivered to the state's agencies before
departure, was replaced by equal herds upon their arrival in the
new country. The state bore haif the cost of building their new
homes. A law was enacted exempting the migrants from payment
of taxes and even, for a period of from five to ten years, from the
duty of delivering their produce to the state. On June 27, 1939, the
government decided to create a special Department of Migration,
and large sums of money were put at its disposal. And yet, the
results of the Soviet program in aid of migration were not satis-
factory.

The possibility of a war conducted simultaneously by Germany
and Japan against Russia became acute, and defense of the Far East
became an urgent problem. In such a two-front war Russia would
not be able to apply any part of her European resources toward the
defense of the East. For its defense that area would have to rely on
its own industry, railroads, and armament. Under these circum-
stances the low density of the Far Eastern population was a serious
handicap. Therefore in the thirties, again, as in the days before the
Revolution, the cry arose from the Far East for "more settlers"
and "more material assistance"! Feeling ran high when the Third
Five-Year Plan was discussed and announced in 1938-39, after the
first serious clashes with Japan had occurred, and as new conflicts
were expected.

The Third Five-Year Plan provided for the appropriation of
10 per cent of all industrial investments in the Far East. Commissar
Molotov made a report on the new plan to the eighteenth Congress
of the Communist party, which resolved in regard to the Far East:

An increase in coal output to 2.7 times the previous output;

The manufacture of synthetic liquid fuels by the process of hydro-
genation of solid fuels;

The creation of a new metallurgical industry with all the equipment
necessary to take care of all the needs of machine construction;

The speeding of new construction;

The acceleration of coal and cement output . . .

The most difficult Far Eastern problem, however, which this
Congress took up continued to be the perennial population ques-
tion, "The job of transplanting men into our region is not yet well
organized," the commander of the Pacific Navy declared at the